Technites Appear On 
Teen-Age T.Y. Show 

W.P.IrX., April 24—In a literature contest three Technites today tied 
feminine students from Hunter College High School on the teen-age tel¬ 
evision program, “Spotlight On Youth.” 

The Tech representatives — Chris Zarins, Bob Celotta, and Barry 
Farber—were selected by Mr. Cahill of the English department on the 
basis of recommendations given by their respective English teachers. The 
first part of the contest was a series of “Dance Mystery Quizzes.” Hid¬ 
den in the choreography of each dance was a clue to famous piece of 
literature. The only clue given was that the literature dealt with the sea, 
ships or sailors. Hunter got off to a quick start by identifying the first two 
dances as “Moby Dick” and “The Rime of the Ancinet Mariner.” Tech, 
however, came back to guess the last one, “A Night To Remember.” All 
of the dances were performed by students from the N.Y. High School of 
Performing Arts. ~ Z 7^, T~ 

In the next phase of the contest, SCflOlClVSlTip i^LClSS tO 
th. t.. te.m, blindfolded and festival 
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their various “senses” tested. After 
being presented with a series of clues 
consisting of “chimes,” a frankfurter, 
a kite a key, & some jam, the Tech 
team was able to correctly identify 
Benjamin Franklin. The next answer 
consisted of two people, Alexander 
Hamilton and Aaron Burr. However, 
Tech was able to identify only the 
former. The Hunterites were able to 
identify “Huckleberry Finn” but 
couldn’t get “To Have and Have 
Not’,, by Hemmingway, nor “Cannery 
Row”, by Steinbeck. In the grand 
finale contest of the program, a “Mu¬ 
sical Quiz,” Tech correctly identified 
Robert E. Lee while in the next ques¬ 
tion the girls were able to piece to¬ 
gether the clues and come with the 
correct answer, General Eisenhower. 



Host, Jerry Solars 


“Spotlight on Youth,” shown every 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday at 
4:$0 on channel eleven, is sponsored 
by the New York State Board of Re¬ 
gents in cooperation with the N.Y.C. 
Boand of Education. Its programs 
leal with anything that is of interest 
to the teen-ager. “Our programs are 
light and frivolous, serious and sig¬ 
nificant, because this is the range of 
teenage interest,” said Mr. Solars. He 
added, that he felt some of the pro¬ 
grams dealing with hot rods and The 
Hot Rod Club of America would be 
of particular interest and value to 
Technites. 

For shy teen-agers, the program re- 
c^Titljr offered a series of dance in¬ 
struction in the cha-cha and lindy so 
that they could learn in the privacy 
of their own homes. 


Tanritz, Klein Win 
Second Prize 
At Fair 


Enthusiastically awaiting Thursday 
morning, June 4, are thirty Technites 
comprising English class 621SA. On 
this day under the supervision of Miss 
P. Mayefsky, they will leave by chart¬ 
ered bus to visit the American 
Shakespeare Festival and Academy in 
Stratford, Connecticut. 

Now in its fifth season, the Festival 
comprised of an all-American acting 
company headed by Mr. L. Langer, 
is dedicated to the task of keeping 
acting standards on par with great 
Shakespearian troupes. In order to 
reach this end it incorporates a school 
for training actors and is the home 
for a living and exciting theater. 

Special Staging 

The plays are performed in the 
magnificient new Stratford Theater, 
where the almost octagonal shape of 
the house is responsible for the per¬ 
fect acoustics. The stage is arranged 
so that plays can be given in a variety 
of ways—either with an Elizabethan 
set, fixed on wagons for quick reper¬ 
tory use, or sets hung above the stage 
in the modern manner. 

In its first season in 1955, the Aca¬ 
demy produced “King John” and 
“Measure for Measure,” two of 
Shakespeare’s lesser known plays. 
This season, now having become a 
smooth-working professional troupe, 
the Academy is producing “Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

Other Plays Planned 

As seasons progress the Academy 
is hoping to gain a larger following; 
with extra funds it will be able to 
ttage other noteworthy Shakespearian 
productions. 

The Festival’s acting group is pri¬ 
marily. interested in attaining a high 
level quality of elequition rather thai 
the cockney type accent predominent 
in the Shakespearian troupes. 

The trip, originated as a term proj¬ 
ect, is designed to be educational as 
well as entertaining. 

Students of this scholarship Eng¬ 
lish class received special discount 
tickets. Although they will miss a 
day’s schoolwork, Miss Mayefsky be¬ 
lieves that they will profit culturally. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, March 
13-16—This week, the American Insti¬ 
tute with the cooperation of the New 
York City public schools staged an 
exhibition of the science projects 
awarded highest honors at the 21st 
School Science Fair. This exhibition is 
intended to exhibit publicly American 
teenage contributions to science. 

On show were projects in mathe¬ 
matics, physics, biology, electronics, 
radar, missiles and solar energy. To 
add to the interest, some of the win¬ 
ning students explained the principles 
involved in making their exhibits. 
Most of the boys agreed that they 
gained the knowledge required in their 
field through extensive reading and 
experimentation. 

Representing Tech at this competi¬ 
tion were Paul Blutter with his elec¬ 
tronic therapeutic machine used to ex¬ 
ercise musples in arthritic and polio 
cases and Joseph Tauritz and Allan 
Klein who showed in their exhibit 
the generation, application and obser¬ 
vation of various wave forms. They 
demonstrated simple radar, computers 
and television circuits. Tauritz and 
Klein copped second prize while Blut¬ 
ter received a third prize. 

Dr. Schemberg, Director of Science 
for the Board of Education, explained 
that, “these exhibitions stressed basic 
sciences and showed the high quality 
of work our teenagers can produce.” 

The Longfellows assisted in pre¬ 
serving order and guiding viewers. 


“Record Charity Hop”Sellout 
War Orphan To Be Sponsored 


hues of spotlights, Tech’s first drag 



Technites Attend 
Hear Discussion 


Gymnasts Perform At 
Monthly P. A. Meeting 

Demonstrating their dexterity on various pieces of apparatus, members 
of the Tech Gym team presented a program of novelty acts at the Patents 
Association meeting, April 10, in the Auditorium. 

The gymnasts opened the show with a brilliant display of maneuvers 
on the high bar, parallel bars and horse. This act, called the Three Ring 

Circus,” which attempted to simulate^ AcePnilllaW 

an actual practice session of the Gym opGClcll 

team, showed how good eoordm.tion Garrett 


And a one . . . And a two . . . And a three 


rech’s Dance Band Inaugurates 
Bomedy Skit at Music Assembly 

Under the baton of Mr. Garter, Tech’s Dance Band presented its annual 
nring concert to the student body. The program, which was presented m 
ie Junior and Senior Assemblies, April twenty-first and twenty-second, 
mged from “cool” jazz to mambo. 

After opening with its theme Deep Purple, the band swun g into Leave 
Is Leap. The lights then changed^,, 
rom crimson to green to set the 


for the band’s next selection, 
at Man Boogey. 

“Septet” Performs 
The “Tech Septet,” consisting of 
jo saxophones, (Marty Eigen and 
;eve Bernstein); and one trumpet 
Jerard Jochin); piano, (Sid Gold- 
ein); electric guitar, (Bob Block); 
iss, (A1 Maxwell); and drums, 
3ob Cooperman), presented the next 
ece, their rendition of Walking , a 
dection from the comparatively mod- 
*n area of “cool” jazz. Following 
iem the band played Sorrento as ar- 
inged by Tech’s first trumpter, 
harles Miller. Charles, incidentally, 
ad Gerald Jochin, another Technite, 
ill play in the Newport Jazz Festival 
ext July. 

Gunn Vs. Homocide 
A parody of the T.V. detective se¬ 


ries, “Peter Gunn,” followed. Steve 
Ariyan acted as Peter Gunn; Joe 
Olenski, as Lieutenant Jacoby. The 
background jazz, characteristic of 
this show, was played by the band. 
Thunderous applause greeted the final 
revelation that a Stuyvesantite was 
guilty of “The Moider of the Eng¬ 
lish Lingo.” 

As a finale, the band played Ber- 
nie’s Tune and Mambo Number Eight. 
First Comedy Skit 
Although the dance band’s Spring 
Concert is an annual affair, this year 
was the first time that a comedy skit 
was presented as part of the pro¬ 
gram. Steve Ariyan originator of the 
idea explained, “I thought a comedy 
skit would liven up the program by 
providing variety. Peter Gunn proved 
to be well suited for adaptation as it 
has a well known jazz theme.” 


plays an important part in the suc¬ 
cessful execution of various ma¬ 
neuvers. 

“Spotlight Events” 

In the “Spotlight Events,” various 
members of the Gym Team exhibited 
their specialties on the apparatus. 
This was followed by a tumbling ex¬ 
hibition featuring cartwheels, front 
and back rolls, and hand springs. 

Don Searing, captain of the team, 
who has won many awards for his 
performances and recently was a win¬ 
ner in A.A.U. competition, demon¬ 
strated a sequence of free callis¬ 
thenics or light gymnastics. 

Olympic Stars Perform 
Joe Francois, a former Olympic 
gymnast, who was captain of the Gym 
team more than ten years ago, was 
again on hand to add his talents to 
the program. 

As an added attraction, Edward 
Scrobe and Andy Pasinski, both 
Olympic champions, staged an exhi 
bition on the trampoline. Mr. Scrobi 
gave the history of the trampoline 
while his partner and some of Tech’s 
gymnasts performed some of the 
more difficult stunts on this device. 
The group illustrated various meth¬ 
ods by which the trampoline may be 
employed to aid gymnastics as well 

as other sports. 

Awards Presented 
At the end of the program Mr. 
Prestopino, coach of the team, pre¬ 
sented the boys with some of the 
awards they had won during the sea 
son. He also noted that many of the 
better boys have taken part in A.A.U 
competition with Gibson, Kaufman 
and Searing being consistent winners. 

According to co-captain Gibson, the 
team is now concentrating on the few 
competitions remaining this season 
and preparing for the annual Gym 
Team assembly. 


By GERALD LENAZ 

GYMNASIUM, April 17—Amid colorful decorations and the soothin 
dance of the Spring term the “Record Charity Hop,” got under way. 

The sell-out audience danced to popular records played over an elaborate P.A. system while Steve Rosen and his 
Satellites complemented the records as a change of pace. 

Various “in person” acts by popular recording stars were staged during the course of the evening. Such up- 

--3>and-coming groups as the “Shirells,” 

1 the “Darby Sisters,” Lonnie and the 
Carollons, Bobby Hamilton; ten acts 
in all, entertained Technites and their 
femmes. 

Disc Jockey M.C.’s 
On hand to M.C. the early part of 
the show was Alan Fredericks, disc- 
jockey of “Nite-Train,” a radio pro¬ 
gram on WHOM. 

Credit for originating the idea of 
a “Record Hop” is given to Tony 
Hirsh of F61. Tony, currently oper¬ 
ating his own Record Survey, per¬ 
formed as Master of Ceremonies dur¬ 
ing the latter part of the Hop. 

Dance Financial Success 
Doing an efficient job of tying up 
loose ends and untying technicalities 
were the G.O. Social Committee di¬ 
rected by Gerald Lenaz, chairman and 
Roy Nelson, official adviser. The main 
purpose of this dance was to raise 
enough money to sponsor a Korean 
War Orphan under the auspices of 
“Save the Children Federation.” G.O. 
Social Committee chairman Lenaz is 
happy to report that “once again 
Technites displayed their generous na¬ 
ture by making the Record Charity 
Hop a sell-out, enabling us to sponsor 
the child.” G.O. President Bill Davis 
is currently in contact with the “Chil¬ 
dren Federation,” and news of the 
sponsored child, including case his¬ 
tory, pictures, etc., will soon be avail¬ 
able. 

Finale Mix-up 

The Longfellows under the leader¬ 
ship of Tom Azer were on hand con¬ 
tributing their usual fine service. At 
the finale of the dance, a jam-packed 
mix-up occurred at the cloak room 
with respect to “whose coat was 
whose”; however, the Longfellows in 
their usual polite manner took con¬ 
trol of the situation. Realizing the 
emergency of the situation, the G.O. 
will appropriate enough funds to be 
used in purchasing more hangers and 
a better check-tag system. 

Coming Events 

The last stag dance of the spring 
term, the Hula Hop, will take place 
Friday, May 15 at Julia Richman 
High School (317 East 67 St., Man¬ 
hattan). Tickets, 75c per person, are 
now on sale in the G.O. office, 7E4. 



Junior Disc Jockey Tony Hirsh relaxes. 


Photo by Feldman 


Press Convention; 
On Present Times 


\ 7 STEVE ENGLEMAN 

AVIATION ns Anri! SfafctfiSBiB2SH6BS*** ‘massive retaliation’ power I doubt 

whettr tuS wm’force us to waJ^BE was the opinion expressed by guest speaker Mr. Kingsbury Sm.th 

34 *^IIr ai Sinith < ^"who a ^s^ > rMentl^ I1 b'Mome lV the* publisher of the N.Y. Journal American, is a noted authority on 
foreign'affairs’and has spent considerable time t ravelling around theworl d and 

Millan. Mr. Smith’s speech, entitled, 
‘The risks of war and the chances 
of peace,” depicted the United States’ 
position in the “cold war.” 

Chic Golclsmid, President of the 
Press Council, presented to Mr. Smith 
and the Journal American the Press 
Council’s annual award. The award is 
presented each year to the newspaper 
which gives the best and fullest cov¬ 
erage of the activities and accomplish¬ 
ments of the youth of New York and 
which in general helps to promote 
juvenile decency rather than juvenile 
delinquency. 

(Continued on Page 4) 


5N6, April 10 — “One cannot 'cram’ 
for any scholarship or College Board 
tests; only through good work 
throughout school can a student prop¬ 
erly prepare for these tests,” said 
Mr. H. Garrett, college guidance ad¬ 
visor, to a special assemblage of sixth 
and seventh termers with averages of 
90%. These students are of the caliber 
wanted by all of the top flight col¬ 
leges throughout the country. 

Mr. Garrett addressed the group 
as the “heavy cream” of their gradu¬ 
ating classes and advised them to 
start thinking and planning for their 
college choices and for the means of 
financing those choices. He further 
commented upon the various scholar¬ 
ships and loan plans available, such 
as the State and Federal government 
loans, the State Regents Scholarship 
and the National Merit Scholarships. 
It is also becoming more and more 
evident that for entering engineering 
students highly rated colleges are re¬ 
questing the results of College Board 
Achievement tests in English compo¬ 
sition, advanced math and either 
physics or chemistry, as well as the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. 


Attention Juniors 

Through the efforts of Dennis 
Cirillo and Peter Silverman, a 
Junior Prom has been arranged 
for May 29 at the Georgian Room 
of the Statler Hilton Hotel. Tick¬ 
ets are $4.50 per couple. You 
may place your bids through the 
G.O. office, 7E4. Dress for the prom 
will be informal. 


Leading Tech Scouts Participate 
In Exposition At N.Y. Coliseum 

Despite its mammoth proportions, the New York Coliseum proved too 
small to adequately handle the floodtide crowds for the “Scouting in Action 
for America” Exposition, held April 17 through 19. 

An undertaking of gigantic scope, the Exposition was successful beyond 
the fondest dreams of Greater New York Councils, coordinators of the affair. 
Upwards of 20,000 Scouts, Explorers, < S > - 
and Leaders from all five boroughs 
aided in displaying the varied exhi¬ 
bits, as an immense imaginable, was 
purveyed to the avid public. Among 
the participants, spectators, and 
those helping to maintain order were 
dozens of Technites with scouting af¬ 
filiations. 

Various Techniques Displayed 

The entire second and third floors 
of the Coliseium were used during the 
“shows” held Friday night, Saturday 
afternoon and evening, and Sunday 
afternoon. Arranged in rows of ex¬ 
hibitors’ booths and huge arenas, the 
displays featured everything from 
mountain climbing to Indian dancing; 
from boat handling to moon camp¬ 
ing. Also seen were demonstrations 
in fishing techniques, bridge-building, 
and chemistry. A Hercules missile 
was in public view, while an Air Ex¬ 
plorer squadron from Queens demon¬ 
strated a full-sized jet engine “with 
all the trimmings.” 

Countless Demonstrations 
A statement was publicized to the 
effect that if a spectator were to 
spend but five minutes at each booth, 
it would have taken him three days 
to see all the demonstrations. 

During Sunday afternoon’s per¬ 
formance, an observer from the sec¬ 
ond floor could see a vast sea of 



Explorer scout at work 


humanity in the lobby, slowly fun- 
neling their way, in a never-ending 
stream, toward the escalators. Thou¬ 
sands more filed outside in lines ex¬ 
tending along the Columbus Circle 
entrances, around West 60th Street, 
and back on West 59th Street. 

Technites Assist 

Technites Joe Sinisi and Richard 
Horton, both from Explorer Post 102, 
of Brooklyn, helped dispense over 
15,000 pieces of NRA (National Rifle¬ 
men’s Association) literature in an 
exhibit which revolved around hunter 
safety and rifle handling. 
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Out Jdo-ud 

By HERB GELBART 




DON’T LOOK NOW, BUT . . . 

Just the same, you must take the Solid Geometery 
Regents . . . you can’t read this column while holding 
it upside down . . . you certainly did hear the late 
bell ring as you approached Tech 
this morning . . . investigations 
have disclosed that the primary 
reason we did not have a record 
honor roll this term is that not 
enough students achieved 85 aver¬ 
ages (good work, Watson) . . . 
MODERNISTIC EXCUSES 
Well, it was like this: A sweet 
little old lady in the same subway car I was in 
appeared to be lost. Naturally I came to her assist¬ 
ance. She was trying to get to Canarsie and had taken 
the wrong train at the Bronx Zoo. On the one piece 
of paper I had I drew a map (scale: 1 inch to 1 mile, 
give or take a foot) which she could easily follow to 
her destination. I simply forgot that my book report 
was on the other side of that paper. 

I admit I haven’t done one piece of homework all 
term, haven’t passed a single test or taken any notes 
in class. As a matter of fact, I’m not even in your 
class. 

The reason I didn’t read the Times for the history 
assignment is that my father is a heavy investor in 
the Hearst papers. 

PREREQUISITES FOR SUMMIT CONFERENCES 

A desire to go to the summit 
Earplugs so that you will not be influenced by what 
others say 

The best writers in town 
A clearcut vagueness about the issues at hand 

HEADED FOR HEADLINES 

Oil Discovered at Ebbets Field 
Castro Threatens Khruhshev 
Crime and Punishment Found to be Autobiography 
of Willy Sutton 
West Point Goes Coed. 



Letters To The Editor 

Dear Editor, \ 

I agree with the article about people using DeKalb 
Avenue as a freeway. There were many times that I was 
almost hit while crossing. 

Most of the older people say that its only the teenagers 
ivho drive that way. But at the time I was almost hit 
older people were driving. 

Yours truly, 

Daniel Molure 

Dear Editor, 

1, as a freshman of Brooklyn Tech know that there are 
many privileges denied me. One privilege that I feel is the 
most vital is the right to take part in our school social life 
The Tech dances are mainly for the higher terms. The 
girls attending these dances are too old for the average 
freshman. 

Since this country was built on democracy, there should 
be a trace of it in the way the school is run. Therefore 1 
urge you to print an article in the Survey exploring the 
methods by which Tech social activities can meet the needs 
of the freshman. 

Yours truly, 

Ronald Platzman 

Dear Editor: 

I would like to compliment Stewart Bardach for the 
exceptional article on the Tech cafeteria. I find it hard to 
believe that we consume 80 gallons of gravy a day. 

I would also like to praise Mrs. Holmes for bringing out 
new specials like the ravioli which was discussed in the 
article. Just keep them coming, Mrs. Holmes. 

Yours truly, 

Robert Me Shane 

Dear Editor, 

I would like to compliment the Survey about the help¬ 
ful article on studying math. Those fifteen reminders actu¬ 
ally pepped me up before the recent midterms and caused 
definite improvement in my math marks. 

Yours truly, 

Larry Levy 
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Star of ‘The Rivalry’ 
Talks at Conference 


Dick Clark Comments 
On Teen-Ager Of Today 

By BARRY LEVATINO 

They’re both music.” This was Dick Clark’s reply to a reporter’s 
question as to what he thought the similarities between rock ’n’ roll and 
jazz were. 

At a press conference with repre¬ 
sentatives of various schools in New 
York City, Dick Clark stressed one 
point, “Rock ’n’ Roll has nothing to 
do with juvenile delinquency and they 
shouldn’t be correlated.” He was ask¬ 
ed if he thought that Rock ’n’ Roll 
was a passing phase. “If it is, it’s 
passing very slowly,” he answered; 
he then continued, “Of course it’s not 
the same as it was a couple of years 
ago when Bill Haley and the Comets 
were the tops in the country, but it 
will be with us for a long time to 
come.” 

Little Leisure Time 

Dick Clark’s rise to fame has been 
nothing short of phenomenal. When 
his first coast-coast television show 
went on in August 1957, his bosses 
at Station ABC in New York en¬ 
tertained a bit of doubt about the 
success of the show. After one week of 
broadcasting, he had received about 
27,000 letters complimenting him on 
his show; now “American Bandstand” 
is the most highly rated daytime tele¬ 
vision show. 

Dick, who works six days a week, 
has very little time for himself, but 
he manages to get Sunday off for his 
family. “On Sunday,” he says, “I 
spend most of my time chasing my 
son, Dickie.” His hobbies include such 
things as collecting records, coins and 
also matchbook covers. He likes swim¬ 
ming and sleeping also. 

Active in Civic Affairs 
Although he is very busy, he still 
finds time to be active in civic affairs, 
in such charities as the Red Cross, 
The Shield of David and many more. 
He also writes a column for “This 
Week Magazine” which appears 
every Sunday in the Long Island 
Press. In this column, which is called 
“Dick Clark Speaking,” Dick must be 
both a “Dear Abby” and an “Emily 
Post” in order to answer questions 
sent in by teenagers, for whom he 
has a sincere interest. In fact he has 
received awards from the Boys Club 
of Amerca, the American Legion and 
others for his fight against juvenile 
delinquency. One e fLthe things that 
Dick d^like^Bfcatthe newspapers 
never'printzM|HBf^favorable about 
today’s teenagers, only the bad, for 
as he says, “The bad things that teen¬ 
agers do makes good reading and sell 
lots of newspapers.” 


Saturday, April 11, 1950—Richard 
Boone, familiarly known to T.V. view¬ 
ers as Palladin, the cultured cowboy 
of that popular adult western, “Have 
Gun Will Travel,” held a H.S. press 
conference today. Seventy students 
from as many schools attended at the 
invitation of the C.B.S. television net¬ 
work. Mr. Boone sat at his desk, a 
cup of coffee at his side, surrounded 
by threescQre and ten of New York’s 
inquisitive teenage newspaper repor¬ 
ters and editors. He was very relaxed, 
so much so, that he appeared to be 
conversing with friends in his own 
home, rather than doing a formal in¬ 
interview. 

New Fad 

His unusual style of dress prompted 
the thought that he was trying to in¬ 
stitute a new fad, but as the con¬ 
ference progressed the reason for his 
unusual attire became clear. Mr. 
Boone, who was currently starring in 
the role of Abraham Lincoln in a 
Broadway play, “The Rivalry,” (which 
incidentally closed a week later), was 
in full stage costume. 

Not Financial Success 

Although “The Rivalry,” a play 
about the famous Lincoln-Douglas de¬ 
bates, was widely acclaimed by the 
critics, it unfortunately was not as 
successful at the box office. “This lack 
of public enthusiasm,” Mr. *Boone 
said, “can bb attributed to the fact 
that people are afraid it is going to 
make them think.” “The Rivalry” is 
far from a financial success,” he add¬ 
ed; “on the contrary it is more of a 
satisfaction.” This statement referred 
to a previous one that “The Rivalry” 
was a bitter attack on segregation 
and racial bigotry. 

Mr. Boone’s thoroughness of prepa¬ 
ration is commendable. In his role in 
Medic, his first T.V. success, he 
studied the fundamentals of surgery 
in a California hospital. 

—Pete Silverman 



The first picture shows Arthur 
Grebow, pointing upwards to nothing 
in particular. The pictures below show 
some of the varied reactions to this 
novelty stunt. 


“It’s a bird, 
it’s a plane, no, 
by jove—it can’t 
be—but it is, it’s 
Superman.” 



“As they say: 
‘The paths of 
glory lead but to 
the grave’.” 




“So you ap 
plied to twenty- 
five colleges and 
got rejected in 
twenty-four — is 
that a reason to 
jump, I ask you 
Rodney? 


“What’s tha 
you say? — take 
me to your lead¬ 
er!” 




“Did anyone 
call the news¬ 
papers?” 


Bernstein Conducts Philharmonic 
Before Audience of H . S. Pupils 

By LEE BAFALON 

Dressed in slacks, sport shirts, and jackets, the musicians were tuning 
their instruments while waiting for the conductor to make his appearance. 
Soon the orchestra quieted down and, to the applause of the audience, the 

conductor entered from the wings at¬ 


tired as casually as the men he was 
going to lead. The musicians have the 
members of the New York Philhar¬ 
monic Symphony Orchestra and the 
maestro the distinguished conductor 
and composer Leonard Bernstein. The 
audience, made up of students from 
various high schools in New York 
City, had been invited to attend a 
rehearsal of the Philharmonic at Car¬ 
negie Hall. 

Describes Compositions 
Before beginning the first of the 
two pieces to be rehearsed, Mr. Bern¬ 
stein told the audience a little bit 
about them. The first, “Diversions for 
Orchestra,” in two parts, had won this 
year’s Gershwin Award for its com¬ 
poser, Grant Beglarian. The Gershwin 
Award is presented annually to the 
person who has made the best original 
contribution to contemporary music. 
The second composition, “Symphony,” 
in four parts, was written by Bill 
Russo, former arranger for Stan Ken¬ 
ton’s band. In this piece, one part of 
the last movement requires a special 
trumpet player capable of reaching 
notes higher than C. In this case the 
solo will be played by Maynard Fer¬ 
guson, considered by some to be the 
best jazz trumpter in the business. In 
addition, Mr. Bernstein explained this 
was the first time these compositions 
had been played before an audience 
and, as a matter of fact, the first time 
played by the musicians of the Phil¬ 
harmonic. 


Students of Structural Course 
Visit American Bridge Company 

By LEE BAFALON 

In conjunction with the Structural Department of our school, thirty 
seniors recently made a tour of the American Bridge Plant in Trenton, New 
Jersey. The seventh in a series of semi-annual field trips made by Structural 

Course students, the trip was arrang¬ 
ed by the United States Steel Com¬ 
pany through the efforts of Mr. Ama- 
tulli, chairman of the department. 

Upon arriving at the plant, the boys 
were split up into six groups, each 
with its own guide. The students saw 
all the various techniques of prepar¬ 
ing for the construction of a bridge. 
In the steel detailing rooms, they 
saw, on a larger scale, what they 
themselves do in the drafting rooms 
of Tech. On the drawing boards at 
American Bridge, plans for the pro¬ 
posed Throgs Neck Bridge were dis¬ 
played. 


there were many interruptions by Mr. 
Bernstein either for the purpose of 
improving certain passages or in¬ 
structing a musician on how to play 
his part better. But once they had 
gone through each composition and 
made all the necessary corrections and 
improvements, they played it over 
again without any interruptions. 


CEEB Plans Tests 
To Replace SAT 

The College Entrance Examination 
Board announced a new two-hour, 
double-purpose test to be given in Oc¬ 
tober that will replace the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test and Scholarship Quali¬ 
fying Test for Juniors. The test will 
give high schools and colleges an 
early indication of a student’s college 
capabilities. 

Called the Preliminary Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, it will be composed of 
the same type of multiple-choice ques¬ 
tions now used on the SAT. The sep¬ 
arate verbal and mathematical scores 
will be graded from 20 to 80, enabling 
an easy comparison to the SAT 
scores, graded from 200 to 800. 

This new test should aid juniors 
greatly. They will be able to obtain 
early in their junior year a good in¬ 
dication of thei rfuture performance 
on the SAT when it is given for col¬ 
lege admission. They will also have 
a realistic aid to help in deciding 
what college to apply to. 



In addition to observing designing 
procedure, the students actually vis¬ 
ited the huge workshops where the 
steel girders and beams were riveted, 
cut to size, assembled, and shipped. 
Some of these sections were over one 
hundred feet long and would have to 
be transported between two railroad 
flatcars. 

Mr. Amatulli is formulating plans 
for next year’s excursions, possibly 
to some steel mill or steel fabrication 
plant. He feels they would afford the 
students an insight into the type of 
work they will be doing in the future. 


Training Math Elite 

This is the third in a series of editorials designed 
to acquaint the student body with the clubs and 
squads that compose the school 9 s extra-curricular 
activities. 

During the past half-century, mathematics has 
gradually become one of the most important subjects 
for any student. Because we are attending a technical 
school, this statement applies especially to us. As a 
result, we are fortunate in having many extra clubs 
and classes for the student whose interest centers 
around mathematics. One such class is the “training 
stage” for the Math Team, the Math Analysis Class. 

Under the superision of Mr. Glaubiger, this class 
provided excellent material for Tech’s championship 
Math Team. Math Analysis is actually divided into 
three groups. The A and B classes each meet twice a 
week during the ninth and tenth periods, the M group 
meeting every day during the fifth period. The A 
group, or beginning class, is mainly composed of 
aspiring sophomores and juniors who have been rec¬ 
ommended by their math teachers. During the course 
of this class, the student will probe into the com¬ 
plexities of intermediate and advanced algebra more 
deeply than he would in an ordinary class. Many 
“short-cut” methods aid the student in preparation 
for scholarship and college entrance examinations, 
and eventually, college itself. If the student does sat¬ 
isfactory work in the A group, he is allowed to con¬ 
tinue in the next class, the B group. This class 
specializes in geometry. The most advanced class, the 
M group, prepares students for the many mathematics 
contests administered by various national groups. The 
top members of this group are chosen for the Math 
Team and are permitted to compete with other high 
schools. —Arthur Grebow 

Looking Back 

This year, as in all previous years, the senior class 
of Brooklyn Tech find itself in a position where they 
can look back at the last four years and evaluate 
their development during this period of time. In re¬ 
trospect, we can first now begin to realize just how 
much these past years at Tech education have molded 
us into what we are today. 

A Tech senior can proudly say that he has had the 
most thorough and complete education offered to 
anyone in any school in this nation. One need only 
compare the average Tech day with that of other high 
schools. Many schools are now under a system where¬ 
by the student body is divided into several shifts, in 
addition, the students’ programs are crammed with 
so-called snap courses and study periods. In Brooklyn 
Tech, this situation does not exist. The Tech student 
is offered his choice of a language. He is given math 
courses up to and including calculus and a one year 
course in industrial processes to supplement the 
physics, chemistry, and biology courses. 

Brooklyn Tech’s outstanding not only in academic 
training, but also in the variety of its extra-curricular 
program. Nothing keeps the student from realizing his 
full potential. It is only a very slight exaggeration 
when a student says, “If Tech hasn’t got a team for 
it, it probably doesn’t exist.” 

Hence, in looking at the new freshman class, we can 
think back not too many years when we ourselves 
were walking these vast halls in amazement. Now, 
Tech and all it contains have become a permanent 
part of our lives; in several months, these elements 
with which we have lived will be past history to us. 
In the time we have left, let us carry with us these 
fond memories of our alma mater. 

—Richard Geller 

City Colleges 
Improved 

During the past decade, many high school students 
have been influenced to believe that only the “name” 
colleges can satisfy their higher educational needs. 
Believing that the reputation of the municipal col¬ 
leges is not as good as that of many private collegs, 
high school students not accepted by private colleges, 
often feel bitterly disappointed. They follow the psy¬ 
chology that something which is not only costly to 
them can not be good. This, of course, is a gross dis¬ 
tortion. Recent statistics indicate that our city col¬ 
leges have preparation which is equal to if not better 
than many of the private “name” colleges. 

One of the colleges in which Tech graduates have 
done well is Brooklyn College. The names 'of two 
Tech alumni appear among the six recipients of Pre- 
doctoral Graduate Fellowships and among the two 
recipients of Regular Postdoctoral Fellowships in the 
natural sciences and allied fields, granted by the Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation to recent graduates of 
Brooklyn College. Their names are Leonard Matin, 
Class of une 1946, who was granted a Postdoctoral 
Fellowship in Chemistry. 

The municipal colleges have been steadily improv¬ 
ing both in the quality of their courses and the gen¬ 
eral caliber of students. More high school graduates 
are applying for admission than ever before, and re¬ 
quirements for entrance have also risen (an 85 per¬ 
cent high school average was required for 159 en¬ 
trance for Brooklyn College). If students considered 
the merits of the municipal colleges a little more se¬ 
riously, they would not feel dismayed at being re¬ 
jected by private institutions. —Arthur Grebow 
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Wagnermen Outlast Boys in Opener, 4-3; 
Jeffs Edge Nine on Errors; Klvac Fans 16 


Hop State Line to Close Practice 
Season at .600; Hurler 
Klvac Menace at Bat 


By JOE SINISI 

Ever since Babe Ruth introduced 
the home-run era, back in the 20 , s, 
the national pastime has evolved from 
a single - and - bunt-one-run-at-a-time 
affair to a far more tense situation 
revolving about the everpresent runs- 
in-bunches threat posed by the long 
ball. Bats have become springier and 
more tapered while balls have been 
made “livelier.” Virtually every hitter 
in a major league game now repre¬ 
sents a potential shot out of the park, 
as more and more emphasis is placed 
on distance-hitting. 

Hitting Pitcher 

Recently, pitchers, abandoing their 
time-honored “not-supposed-to-hit” la¬ 
bel, have jumped aboard the homer 
bandwagon with surprising results. 
Lew Burdette’s 3-run World Series 
affair stunned the Yankees, while Bob 
Grim grand-slammed the A’s to vic¬ 
tory over Chicago only a couple of 
weeks ago. 

There are now indications that this 
trend has spilled over into the high 
school loops, as an observer of a Tech 
Madison game, last month, would 
readily bear out. During this tilt, 
John Klvac, front-line Blue and White 
hurler, walloped a drive which struck 
the wall comer in dead center at 
Madison field. The “tape measure” 
slam, riding at least 360 feet,” was 
declared by Madison’s coach to be 
“the longest I’ve ever seen hit, here.” 
Had John pulled the ball, instead of 
hitting straight away, it would have 
reached the seats in many major 
league parks. 

Shut-Outs 

Ironically, the blow was struck in a 
losing cause, as Tech suffered its 
worst setback of the practice season, 
9-2, 

But don’t get the wrong idea. Aside 
from this and a tight 1-0 loss to Lin¬ 
coln, the current overall picture for 
Coach Wagner’s platoons is far from 
dark. They can point to a fine .600 
won-lost percentage for pre-season 
practice games, which thrice saw them 
shut out the opposition. 

After downing Madison 7-5 and 
tying Ft. Hamilton 2-2, the Dia- 
mondmen crossed state lines in blank¬ 
ing the Pequannock, New Jersey, 
team 2-0. 

Hits the Ticket 

The opener against Boys High was 
dead-locked, 3-3, until sophomore 
George Wallack drove in the winning 
tally for Tech. 

Coach Wagner attributes much of 
this year’s success to a vastly im¬ 
proved pitching corps, spearheaded by 
John Klvac, Richie Koch, and Joe 
Foceri. Adding depth are Tony Bel- 
lart, Ron Engel, and Marty Malkin, 

One question mark remains. Despite 
the commendable defensive play of his 
outfielders, Coach Wagner would like 
to see more “stickwork” from the fly- 
hawks. Without hits to drive them in, 
baserunners never score. Teams which 
have all the other winning ingredients 
are often stalled by this not-to-be- 
minimized factor. 


“The sports reporter is the most egotistical of the breed in the business, 
never famous for the humility of its practitioners,” stated Jimmy Cannon 
in the April 7 issue of the Journal American. “Our copy (meaning the 
articles submitted for publication) is eccentric and generally pompous. If 
we turned it into the local desk, the city editor, accustomed to orderly 
arrangements of facts with the opinions supplied by principals in the story, 
would give it to a rewrite man for revision.” 

This special attitude has been taken by sports editors since the con¬ 
ception of the sports column. In fact, at the beginning of every school 
semester, similar articles appear in the Survey depicting how great Brooklyn 
Tech’s teams are. Often we seem to make such wild predictions that people 
sometime question our integrity. However, as surprising as it may seem, 
these prophecies frequently come true. 

“We are tourists traveling through the future as if it were the des¬ 
tination for our excursions,” Mr. Cannon continues. In other words, sports 
writers do not merely sit back on their haunches on safe ground and write 
on the ‘past performances’ of a team. Instead they issue predictions, which 
should not be dismissed lightly because even the wildest prophecies are 
based on some kernel of fact. After all, how many times should a writer 
have to hear about all of Tech’s championships before he goes out on a 
limb? 

We “borrow from the trades of general medicine and psychiatry and de¬ 
claim on the state of the athlete’s minds and bodies,” claims Mr. Cannon. 
Sports writers in general, to paraphrase Mr. Cannon, appropriate seemingly 
obsolete information, paste it all together according to a planned layout, 
and produce a generalized formula which the said team, under normal condi¬ 
tions, will follow. 

However, it must be pointed out that in school publications such as the 
Survey this isn’t always true. As students at Tech, we have a certain 
indefinable spirit towards our Alma Mater which is more than that special 
‘patriotism’ one holds in the defense of his school against another. More¬ 
over, sometimes filled with the aura created by the many achievements 
found at Tech, we often exaggerate our prowess by playing up the conquests 
and not the losses, inadvertently producing gross misconceptions. 

By Mush 


SIDELIGHTS IN SPORTS 



By JOE SCHEIBELER 

Coach James Wagner’s twen¬ 
tieth and last year as baseball 
mentor began on a winning note, 
as the Engineers nipped Boys 
High 4-3. In subsequent games, 
Tech succumbed to a late Jeffer¬ 
son rally 5-4, before easily de¬ 
feating Bushwick 7-0. 

The opening victory saw a gallant 
sixth inning comeback which over¬ 
came a 3-0 deficit. A steal of second 
base by Tony DeLaurentis and the 
clutch pitching of John Klvac were 
the deciding factors. Tony’s theft of 
second enabled him to score on a 
double by sophomore George Wal- 
lock, while Klvac’s brilliant pitching 
held the opposition in check. 

Tech was ahead late in the Jeffer¬ 
son game 4-3, before a misjudged fly 
ball turned the tide. Fireballing right¬ 
hander John Klvac, who had started 
the first game, now turned to the role 
of relief pitcher. He quite handily 
put out the fire, striking out three of 
five batters; but the damage had been 
done. Jeff won 5-4. 

Despite the fact that two of Tech’s 
starting infielders were out of the 
line-up, Coach Wagner refused to 
blame the defeat on injuries. He said 
that excellent pitching has not been 
supported by adequate hitting and 
fielding. Only one player is batting 
over .300, and a homer is yet to be 
hit in league play. 

In the pitching department, on the 
other hand, John Klvac is on his way 
to setting a new Tech strike-out rec¬ 
ord with 28 whiffs in 15 innings, 
while the staff as a whole has a com¬ 
bined earned run average of about 
2.00. Klvac looked most impressive in 
his two-hit 7-0 shut-out of Bushwick, 
by striking out 16. 

Girl cheerleaders provided a sur¬ 
prise treat at the Bushwick game. 

While Tech is now in second place, 
Coach Wagner would certainly not 
mind retiring with a championship. 
You can bet your last piece of mask¬ 
ing tape that he’ll have his boys on 
their toes. 


1959 BASEBALL ROSTER 



Trackmen practice starts at Randall’s Island. 


PSAL Launches Dual 
Meet Races for Track 

By JOE SCHEIBELER 

The PSAL, in a move similar to that made in football a few weeks ago, 
established dual meet leagues in City track on a two-year trial basis. 

The City’s high school track teams will compete in seperate dual meets 
in their respective divisions. The leader of each division will compete to 
determine the borough champion, which, in turn, will vie for the City crown. 
Tech, a representative in one of four Brooklyn divisions, will compete in dual 

❖meets against Automotive, Whitney, 


Billy Yoels Blasts for the Fences. 


1959 TRACK SCHEDULE 


May 


May 

May 


2—Brooklyn College Meet 
(Brooklyn College) 

5—B’klyn Automotive Meet 
(McCarren Park) 

9—Mt. St. Michael Meet 
(Randalls Island) 

May 16—Englewood Meet 
(Englewood, N. J.) 

May 20—Brooklyn Boro Meet 
(Red Hook Stadium) 

June 3—City Championship Meet 
(Randalls Island) 


Public School Athletic League 

Baseball Results 


Tech 4 
Tech 4 
Tech 7 
Tech 1 
Tech 15 
Tech 8 


Bovs 3 

Jefferson 5 
Bushwick 0 
Boys 0 

E.N.Y. 3 
Jefferson 0 



Sing Out 


By ROY NELSON 


“ATHLETES’ FEATS” 

Dave Abramson has received a very high honor from the men who know 
sports and know athletes. The Swimmers Club of the New York Athletic 
Club has chosen Dave as a member of the 1959 All Star Scholastic Swimming 
Team of the Metropolitan area for the 200 yard Free Style. 

Dave first swam to prominence when, at Lawrence- 
ville, New Jersey, February 28, he set a new Eastern 
Interscholastic High School record for the 200 yard 
Free Style of 1:59.1. * * * 

FAMOUS FOOTBALLERS 

A member of Football Coach Adam Cirillo’s 1945 
eleven has been instrumental in organizing the Metro¬ 
politan Youth Football Conference. The League is the 
result of the efforts of Kenneth S. Knigin, a lawyer. 
Including Pee Wees, Juniors and Seniors, the confer¬ 
ence is divided up into three divisions. 

♦ * * 

L.A. DODGERS 

Now that the ex-Brooklyn Dodgers are making a go of it out in Los 
Angeles, it comes the time for reappraisal of our emotions towards the 
“O’Malley’s.” When the Bums first left Brooklyn for the sunny Pacific, a lot 
of hatred was generated in this section. How many of us still feel hatred 
and anger when we see a club which is on the way up from the seventh slot 
of last year? Public Relations has done no little part in abating the resent¬ 
ment of Brooklynites. The Los Angeles Dodgers’ offer of a $25,000 coaching 
contract to Roy Campanella was one of the most humane gestures that the 
club had done. Yet they weren’t satisfied; they ran a benefit show in L.A. 
with the Yankees. The Dodgers’ half all went to Roy. THE DODGERS 
TAKE CARE OF THEIR OWN. 




SPORTS FOCUS 

Answers to the following questions 
have been provided by members of 
the various athletic teams at Tech . 

The Question 

If you were given the opportunity 
to select your sport over again, which 
sport would you choose? 

The Answer 

Tony DeLaurentis, infielder :%“Sports, 
as other things in 
life, seem to grow 
on you. Even 
though I partici- 
pate in basketball, 
{,• n bowling, and other 

sports, baseball has 
left its mark on 
me. In general, 
■JL -HL 1 however, a person 
doesn’t choose his sport, but, rather, 
the sport chooses the person. Evi¬ 
dence of this can be seen by com¬ 
paring Bill Russel of the Boston Cel¬ 
tics with Pee Wee Reese of the Los 
Angeles Dodgers. If I were to decide 
anew, I undoubtedly would choose 
baseball as my sport.” 

Ralph Johnston, captain of the 
Golf Team: “If 
given the chance, I 
would choose to 
learn v golf again. 

Although many 
other sports are a 
lot of fun, golf is a 
sport which I can 
play for the rest 
of my life because 
it requires so little physical exertion. 
It is not like baseball or soccer, where 
you need a certain number of people 
to fill the team; golf is more indi¬ 
vidual, permitting you to play by 
yourself.” 

Fred Katen, captain of Rifle Team: 

“If I were given 
another chance to 
choose my sport, I 
think I would pick 
rifle shooting 
again. I play base¬ 
ball and most other 
sports, but it 
seems that I al¬ 
ways come back to 
my rifle. Perhaps this is because I 
am more proficient at shooting a rifle 
than participating in other sports. 
Even though it takes a lot of time 
for practice, I am sure I would still 
select my present TSport.” 




H^allart 

R. Sargenti 

*R. Engel 

G. Goerke 

J. Foceri 

E. Kourkevitas 

J. Klvac 

A. Weinstein 

R. Koch 

S. Ciccotto 

M. Malkin 

A. DeLautentis 

J. Schrager 

G. Wallack 

J. Durkan 

R. Conn 

M. Epstein 

M. Corbett 

J. Gatti 

T. Deffina 

J. Poggioli 

J. Krase 

W. Blackwell 

A. Kurkowski 

J. Gordon 

R. Newbold 

W. Kline 

R. Pena 

S. Popper 

W. Yoels 

R. Emerton 

J. Bambach 

J. Goldstein 

J. Oppenheimer 


Unmarked and unheralded, Room 
2S10, The Athletic Supply Room, is 
one of the main factors behind the 
scenes of Tech’s successful athletic 
program. This room, superintended by 
Mr. Victor Reusch, is also responsible 
for the fine safety record of our 
teams. Although Mr. Reusch’s job is 
at times boring and uneventful it is 
a necessary one. 

When one first walks into this 
closet-like room, he is confronted with 
stacks and stacks of gear. Football 
helmets, football cleats, and shoulder 
pads are arranged neatly on the 
shelves, while baseball and football 
uniforms, sweat pants, and miscella¬ 
neous items are carefully placed in 
boxes for their preservation. 

Care of this equipment is very im¬ 
portant when the limited budget for 
athletic supplies is taken into ac¬ 
count. Although there has been a re¬ 
cent decrease in funds allotted to pub¬ 
lic high schools for sports, Mr. Reusch 
has continued to handle this main¬ 
tenance job with efficiency and dis¬ 
patch. Mr. Reusch uses the facilities 
of the laundry in the basement to 
clean all uniforms and sweat clothes. 

In addition to these duties, Mr. 
Reusch distributes uniforms at the be¬ 
ginning of each campaign. You can 
imagine the difficult problems this pre¬ 
sents when the size difference of the 
players is taken into account. Never¬ 
theless, the team you see representing 
Tech on the gridiron, the diamond, or 
the court is well attired. 

Perhaps some day a label on 
Room 2S10 will read “ATHLETIC 
SUPPLY ROOM” so that newcomers 
to Tech will not have to dig for an 
old copy of Survey to make the 
identification. 


Eleven Initiates Spring Training; 
Prepares for “Autumnal Madness” 

By MICHAEL SPAGG 
Football has been termed the “autumnal madness.” This description of 
high school’s most followed sport might lead someone to believe that the 
tremendous team performance the gridsters execute on the field in the fall 
is developed in just one month of practice, but this is not true. The members 
of Tech’s football team begin practice early in April for the inauguration 

--3>of the season in October. 

Since the beginning of April, the 
Cirillomen have been practicing in the 


Inauisitive Reporter Eastern District and Westinghouse to 

i *7 71 be held in April and May * 

Solves 2S10 Kiddle No New News 

A city championship is not new to 
high school track. In the past, how¬ 
ever, every PSAL team met in one 
big meet to determine the champion. 
The Brooklyn Boro Championship 
Meet and all other meets were held in 
this manner. The increasing number 
of teams competing in this way 
brought the size of meets to such 
tremendous proportions that at times 
more than 3,000 entrants from some 
200 schools competed together. The 
rivalry in these large meets was 
rugged and, as a result, only those 
teams having outstanding performers 
could gamer a few points, no less 
win. Under such conditions, Tech’s 
runners managed to finish no worse 
than third in the Brooklyn Boro meet 
in three out of the last four years. 
Beginners Benefit 

Richie Godfrey, Tech distance man 
and spokesman for the Trackmen-, 
said the team is in favor of the new 
plan. According to Tech coach Phil 
Weis, “the major value of the dual 
meet set-up comes from the fact that 
it gives more runners, especially be¬ 
ginners, a chance to participate.” 
Officials—Coaches 
The large meets of previous years 
will remain an important part of 
PSAL track. Dual meets will serve 
mainly as practice sessions and will 
be officiated by the competing coaches, 
said the PSAL announcement estab¬ 
lishing the leagues. Two meets will 
be held at a time so that four coaches 
can act as starters, timers, and 
judges. 

Tech’s first meet against Automo¬ 
tive progressed without confusion; 
while the Blue and White did not win, 
the success of the new system saved 
the day. The major purpose was ac¬ 
complished, since many runners who 
do not usually compete in large meets, 
took part. As a result, it is hoped 
that many new members will be at¬ 
tracted. 

-o- 


Technite Envisions 
High School Hockey 

In recent days new sports have been 
appearing; the traditional ones are 
getting more publicity. Hockey is a 
good example of the former. Do you 
know that Tech used to have a hockey 
team, a city championship one in its 
day? What has happened to it? Well, 
during the War many high schools 
discontinued these teams^ Now, more 
and more people, especially in New 
York City, are again becoming inter¬ 
ested in this sport. 

Consequently, New York City is be¬ 
coming the southern center of hockey; 
Montreal being the northern and 
world center. The home of the New 
York Rangers, Madison Square Gar¬ 
den was host to the Russians who 
played three games there in their visit 
to the United States. 

The question comes up as to where 
to play the game. In recent years, 
roller hockey has become popular. 
There are numerous courts through¬ 
out the city, that in the summer also 
serve as softball fields. Dead-end 
streets serve as good practice courts. 
As for indoor hockey, there are al¬ 
ways the roller rinks. Two years ago, 
Rollerama had leagues, and last year 
games were played every Monday 
night at the Empire Rollerdrome. 


lower gym during assembly periods 
and also on Wednesday afternoons at 
Fort Greene Park. This early training 
enables Coach Adam Cirillo to in¬ 
struct his gridsters and select his 
starters. The difficult exercises the 
players do build their coordination and 
strength. 

Returning Starters 

Last year the team had their worst 
season in the past twenty years with 
a 3-4 record, but this coming season’s 
squad promises to be a potential pow¬ 
erhouse. Some of the starters for 
this fall season are Frank Di Motti, 
who replaced injured quarterback Don 
Davin last season, Ray Harrigan, 
William Parente, A1 Larsen, the cap¬ 
tain, and Andy Rubilotta, who missed 
most of last season because of a 
cracked collar bone. 

First Official Champs 

Scheduled for a full season for the 
first time in many years, Tech will 
compete against the City’s strongest 
contenders, Lincoln, New Utrecht, 
Jefferson, and New Dorp. One of the 
games with New Dorp will be tele¬ 
vised on WOR. The only weakness 
with the team is the line, but coach 
Cirillo hopes to solve this problem 
by the fall. 


Tech ’35 Slugger 
Trains All-Stars 


By affording “thousands of young¬ 
sters the opportunity to play base¬ 
ball,” Tommy Holmes, filling the 
vacancy left by the late George 
“Snuffy” Stirnweiss, will attempt to 
promulgate “good citizenship and 
sportsmanship” in baseball. Tommy 
Holmes, a Brooklyn Tech ballplayer 
back in 1935 and recently named 
director of the New York Journal 
American Sandlot Baseball program, 
is holder of the National League 
record of hitting safely in 37 conse¬ 
cutive games. 

Tommy Holmes has the dual job of 
managing the Journal American All- 
Star team, which is to play the United 
States All-Star team in the Hearst 
Sandlot Classics, and to direct base¬ 
ball clinics at Yankee Stadium for 
future big-league ball players. By 
means of this competition, which is 
also known as the World Series of 
Kid Baseball, future professional dia- 
mondmen may be recognized as 
worthy material by scouts on the 
look-out. 

Starting with the Yankees, Tommy’s 
eleven year major league record in¬ 
cludes 1320 games with 1507 hits out 
of 4,992 times at bat resulting in a 
.302 life-time average. 

The most valuable player of the 
National League in 1945, Tommy 
Holmes, then ball player for the Bos¬ 
ton Braves before he became their 
manager, led both leagues with 28 
homeruns, 367 total bases, .667 slug¬ 
ging percentage, 224 hits, and 47 
doubles. 
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Rapelling down the snow-filled chasm (1.) and crawling through a crevice (r). 


Intricacies of City’s Criminal 
Court Showed by Women Judge 


Convention 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Following Mr. Smith’s speech which 
took place in the school’s “luxurious” 
auditorium, the delegates broke up in¬ 
to various round-table discussion 
groups. The delegates whetted their 
appetites for dinner by discussing such 
controversial issues as “The Beat Gen¬ 
eration.” At the conclusion of these 
discussions the students were served 
dinner in the school cafeteria. 

In the general meeting following 
dinner, the chairman of the discussion 
groups, Kobert Pocsik, gave his re¬ 
port to the delegates. The Press Coun¬ 
cil’s resolution to try to combat the 
unfavorable publicity New York City 
youth is receiving was heartily en¬ 
dorsed. At the conclusion of the meet¬ 
ing, the students once again retired to 
the cafeteria where they enjoyed an 
hour and a half of social dancing. 

Seven Technites attended this con¬ 
ference; William Davis, Jim Lisnyk, 
Eoy Nelson, and Martin Dollinger rep¬ 
resented the G.O., while Steve Engle- 
man, Steve Krasner and Pete Silver- 
man represented the Survey . 



that in th£ field of law as well as in 
the other professions it is more diffi¬ 
cult for a woman to break in.” 

Having served on the bench for 
eleven years, Justice Byrne finds that 
the only difference between the pres¬ 
ent and the past is that she is “eleven 
years older.” She went on to say, 
“Although many cases now fall into 
some sort of pattern or routine there 
is never a dull moment in this pro¬ 
fession.” 


Spelunking, New Sports Craze; 
Technite Investigates Caverns 

By JOE SINISI 

Ever hear of spelunking? Chances are you haven’t, for this is a sport which has yet to take its place along 
side of more established American pursuits. Most likely, it will never achieve mass popularity, but for the 
present small though ever-growing number of enthusiasts, it offers a fascination the likes of which no other sport 
can boast. What is it? Spelunking, the art of cave exploring, consists of climbing, edging, squeezing, and often 
crawling through various-sized cracks, crevices, and fissures in an effort to find out what lies in the subterranean 
depths we so casually tread upon. ® — 

Pursued for many years in Euro¬ 
pean countries, notably France, spe- 
lunk has been developed into a science 
called speleology. Teams of experts, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, have 
conducted extensive studies of the 
lower reaches, in recent years. Much 
valuable geological and related data 
have resulted from their findings. 

Several weeks ago, an alumnus, was 
organized for a day “expedition” to 
the Shawankinke cave formations, 
near Ellenville, New York, in the Cats¬ 
kills. Most of the climbers were from 
Explorer Posts 102 and 373, both of 
the Atlantic District in Brooklyn. 

The trip was arranged through these 
channels. 

Arriving on the outskirts of Ellen¬ 
ville about 10:00 A.M. they unloaded 
ropes, spikes, helmets, and other 
equipment stored in the cars and got 
under way. Located a few miles from 
Ellenville, the caves were formed ages 
ago when earthquakes opened yawn¬ 
ing chasms in the area, leaving a 
series of crevices extending back and 
down into the rock for considerable 
distances. 

Obstacles Surmounted 

Between the climbers and the site 
lay a fairly steep mountainside cov¬ 
ered with large boulders. In ascend¬ 
ing, the party skirted a brook bed 
whose stream was now swollen with 
melting snows. Torrents tumbled and 
cascaded over mass-covered rocks, 
splashing and sparkling in the sun¬ 
light. 

The ascent took 90 minutes. Though 
heated and perspired from the trek, 
the mountaineers were at once chilled 
by cool breezes from a chasm, whose 
temperature was about 20° lower 
than the surrounding air. 

To reach the cave opening, it was 
necessary to descend onto the chasm 
floor, and since the almost sheer walls 
were now covered with snow and 
sheets of slick ice, the climbers had 
to get down by means of “rapelling.” 

This technique called for tying slings 
of hylon rope around their waists and 
thighs, fastening the front loops with 
an adjustable steel clip. A guide rope, 
passed twice around the clip, provid¬ 
ing friction was then lowered. In 
descending, the climbers swinging out¬ 
ward, until perpendicular to the wall 
face, controlled their drop by tightly 
gripping the rope and below them 
against their backs and slowly re¬ 
leasing. 

A World Revealed 

Pausing briefly, they gazed at the 
weird plant life growing from cracks 
in the rock. The whole area had a 
somewhat unearthly appearance. It 
seemed as though no humans had been 
here for a long time. Because of its 
extreme inaccessability, this was prob¬ 
ably the case. 

One by one, they lowered ourselves 
into the cave opening. Thick leather 
gloves, helmets, and flashlights were 
now a “must.” Smooth ice, formed by 
water seepage from the ceiling, coated 
most rock surfaces, making progress 
extremely difficult. Narrow ledges, 
with 10-to-20-foot drop-offs into pools 
of icy water, were not uncommon. 

They proceeded with infinite care. 

Some squeezed through narrow 
openings and crawled for what must 
have seemed long distances, only to 
emerge from another fissure a few 
feet away from the first. Several pic¬ 
tures were taken with flash-bulbs 
which lit up the walls with an eerie 
luminescence. Irregular, jutting rocks, 
stained in beautiful hues by water 
carrying mineral impurities, lay all 
around. 

After a while, it was time to leave, 
this time by a slow, precarious step- 
climb-and-crawl. As they left the area, 
they were already making plans for 
the next trip. 

They had scratched the surface . . . 
caught an inkling of the vast and 
largely unknown realm that lies be¬ 
low the earth’s surface. 


The complexity of the New York 
Court of Special Sessions is such that 
few people are ever given even a 
casual introduction to its workings. 
This opportunity was afforded to the 
Survey through the efforts of Mr. Sol 
Ross, who works for the Welfare De¬ 
partment as Supervisor of Resources 
and Legal Services and who during 
weekday evenings and Sunday morn¬ 
ings doubles as a youth activities 
director. 

The building is not entirely con¬ 
cerned with actual court actions, for 
it contains many private offices. Mr. 
Sid Elan who is the SpeicaJ Services 
and Probation Officer for the court ex¬ 
plained the fundamental functions of 
this branch of the judiciary. A branch 
of the New York Appelate Division, 
this court hears only misdemeanor 
cases for which the maximum sen¬ 
tence is three years. Felonies, gen¬ 
erally considered more serious crimes, 
are tried in the Court of General 
Sessions; the maximum sentence for 
certain felonies is unlimited. 

One of the most interesting details 
of this court is the fact that it has 
a woman justice, the Honorable Doris 
Byrne, who has the distinction of be¬ 
ing the only female justice in the 
criminal courts of Metropolitan New 
York. 

During a brief recess Justice Byrne 
extended to the Survey reporter the 
honor of an interview. Inevitably, the 
topic of a woman’s position in public 
life arose; she stated that she felt no 
qualms concerning her present unique 
position. She is also of the opinion 


Commuters Beware 
Conductors Unfair 


The doors of the 8th Avenue ex¬ 
press at the 42 nd Street Station were 
just closing when a man made a mad 
dash for them , as if afraid of miss¬ 
ing the last train of the trans-Sibe¬ 
rian R.R. Luckily this chap just made 
it , or should it be said didrCt make it, 
for half of him protruded from the 
closed doors. He was inextrically 
stuck . As the pain became almost un¬ 
bearable , this poor man y a roubust 300 
pounder , shouted, “Will someone 

please help me” Two men from with¬ 
in the car ran to his aid trying vainly 
to open the unyielding doors . Where 
the conductor was all this time y no 
one seemed to know. Like most prob¬ 
lems, this one began to solve itself 
as the poor chap tried desperately to 
squeeze into that five-o-five. It ap¬ 
peared as if he had been inflated 
with air for he managed to com¬ 
press himself sufficiently so that he 
was now three quarters in. But it was 
that vital final quarter which present¬ 
ed the greatest problem. The more he 
strained and squeezed the more the 
doors closed. Then in a final desperate 
effort he tried one more forward push , 
aided by passerby who took up the 
rear. Then just as all the concerted 
effort seemed to be doing some good, 
the conductor came to life , and the 
doors opened. 

It has been said that history never 
repeats itself. Well, the scholar who 
said that should have been on the 
42nd Street Station that day; he 
would have eaten those words. 

The doors of the train were again 
closing when a short man with horn 
rimmed glasses ran for them , and . . . 



By STEVE KRASNER 



At the tender age of twelve when I 
was still collecting the cards which 
came in bubble gum packages, playing 
slug, Chinese hand¬ 
ball, or king, which 
are all really the 
same game, and 
shooting bottle caps 
in the middle of the 
street, I heard of 
the citadels of learn¬ 
ing, the epitome of 
the public high 
school; New York’s three special sci¬ 
ence schools. 

My teachers almost succeeded in 
convincing me that these schools were 
impossible to get into and that it was 
utterly unheard of for a student to 
last for more than a year. However, 
despite their rather discouraging 
words collected my meager courage in 
a little brown paper bag, which also 
contained a peanut butter and jelly 
sandwich and a yellow apple and 
started off for the distant hill. 

As I rounded the corner my eyes 
met with an over-poweringly impres¬ 
sive sight; it seemed to be the rein¬ 
carnation of the Kingsbridge armory. 
Did I dare enter this place, conse¬ 
crated by the activities of real, live 
adolescents. Yet I had come this far; 
I would not turn back now. Standing 
at the door a group of huge boys, who 
must have been at least fifteen years 
old; were directing us into the build¬ 


ing, splitting apart little groups of 
friends, who tried to cling to one an¬ 
other like a litter of puppies. Then 
it opened before me; it seemed as big 
as Radio City Music Hall, maybe even 
larger. And there were real carpets 
on the floor and the seats were up¬ 
holstered with something that was 
probably real velvet. I stood in won¬ 
der and gazed at the balconies which 
spiraled endlessly to the ceiling thou¬ 
sands of feet above my head. I sat 
near one of Ihe exits on the first bal¬ 
cony. A man with a moustache was on 
the stage far below, telling us that 
these examinations were being proc- 
tored by members of the school’s hon¬ 
or society and I gazed in wonder at 
the bespectacled young man at my 
right who was distributing the exam¬ 
ination papers. How was it possible 
to reach such peaks of intellectual 
achievement? I began my composition 
with the word, lugubrious; I wasn’t 
really sure what it meant; it had no 
connection whatsoever to the rest of 
the essay, but I felt that it would 
impress whoever was going to grade 
the papers. It did, and in March I was 
notified that I was accepted, and I 
swallowed my bubble gum. Now it is 
five years later; I too have proctored 
for the entrance examinations and 
watched little boys of thirteen come 
and tear their hair out or drum holes 
into their heads with the end of 
pencil. 


a 


Mr. Herbert Tucker Tech 
Returns As a Chemistry 


Alumni 

Teacher 



Key Korner 


Plans for Sponsoring An 
Orphan Being Completed 


Tech’s plans for sponsoring a 
Korean child are forging ahead un¬ 
der the leadership of the General 
Organization. The Save the Children 
Foundation which is responsible for 
this project is supported by the 
United Nations because of its hu¬ 
manitarian concepts. It is the duty 
of the Organization to distribute the 
material which is sent to the child 
and to attempt to establish a close 
relationship between the sponsor and 
the child by employing such devices 
as personal letters. 

The plan was originally presented 
in the campaign platform of Fred 
Borah who ran for the presidency of 
the GO in the last election. Bill 
Davis the victor of that battle rec¬ 
ognized the value of this scheme and 
has carried forth plans for its suc¬ 
cessful termination. However this 
plan is not novel to Tech, for a num¬ 
ber of other schools in the New York 
area are engaged in this type of 
activity. George Washington High 
School which is on the Upper East 
Side of Manhattan has carried 
through the adoption of some fifty 
children at an annual cost to the 
school of some six thousand dollars. 


By L. R. EHRENSHAFT 

Most Technites are unaware of the diversification of the backgrounds of the teachers at Tech. Mr. Tucker, how¬ 
ever, who is now a Chem teacher has had training which is familiar to all of us, for he too had graduated from 
Tech, in 1938. Starting his teaching career at Abraham Lincoln, he came to Tech in 1953. « 

His first impression upon returning 
was the many familiar faces which 
welcomed him back after fifteen 
years. Some of the teachers that he 
now wors with are among those that 
taught him during his former years 
at Tech. 

Mr. Tucker stated that he felt that 
he had been well prepared for col¬ 
lege. “Yes, I found myself doing very 
well. However, I cannot say that I 
was ahead of other students. I found 
it easier to catch on to chemistry 
primarily because of my training 
here. 

“It is interesting to note that from 
a student’s viewpoint, our overall 
sylabus has changed tremendously” 
claims Mr. Tucker. “The curriculum,” 
he added “has been changed for the 
better.” 

He has a great deal of respect for 
the specialized courses at Tech, being 
himself a product of the Chem Course. 
His only criticism is that “if it is at 
all possible, serious thought should be 
given to incorporating a language into 
the specialized courses, preferably 
Russian. 

“At one time, Mr. Tucker revealed, 
“the North-West section of the cafe¬ 
teria was a study section in which 
silence had to be maintained. This 
provided enough decorum for the 
Technite who wished to both eat and 
study. 

“As an overall view, I believe that 
we have a fine establishment for boys 
of ability who are interested in sci¬ 
ence and engineering. I believe that 
this type of education should also be 
made available to girls. However, their 
classes should be held on other 
premises.” 


The sponsoring of a child would 
cost the General Organization $120 
per annum. This money is spent for 
three benefit packages which are sent 
to the child at various times during 
the year. The shipments contain nec¬ 
essities, such as food clothing, and 
various household items. The Foun¬ 
dation also sends a cash grant which 
is used by the child for the purchase 
of items not found in the packages 
such as school supplies. The child, 
who continues to live with his parent 
or parents, is consequently not an 
orphan. 

As part of the plan, the Save the 
Children Foundation sends to the 
child and reports on the progress 
which he or she has made. The G.O. 
feels sponsoring a child affected by 
the ravages of war represents the 
true meaning of democracy, providing 
the people of America, with a chance 
to express their true feeling and com¬ 
passion for the plight of the Kore¬ 
ans. In engaging in this activity, the 
G.O. hopes that the students of Tech 
will receive a first hand report of 
the conditions which now exist in 
Korea. 


Do It Yourself At Zelf 

THE RENTAL MACHINE SHOP 

Work on any one of 36 machines; Lathes, Drills, Millers, etc. 
hourly 


Low 


rates. Accessories free. No minimum charge. 
SMALL LATHE 75* hour , _ . 

Zelf offers 3 low cost, practical Shop Training Courses: 25 hr. Basic 
Course, 60 hr. General Course, 1000 hr. Machinist Job Training Course 
ALSO PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS TO 
TAKE OUT AT LOW DAILY RATES. 

12 page Leaflet Free 

ZELF TOOL, 44 Greene St., N.Y.C. WA 5-8586 

Subway: Canal St.—BMTS and WIRT to Eighth Ave. 


By BILL DAVIS 

“I’ll miss Tech.” With these words, 
Mr. James C. Wagner, a Tech coach 
for 22 years, announced his upcoming 
retirement. Mr. Milde and Mr. Pabst 
have both attested to Mr. Wagner’s 
outstanding record at Tech. In honor 
of his great sportmanship, the Gen¬ 
eral Organization has decided to 
award him a plaque. 

CHARITY DANCE: 

The Record Charity Hop was quite 
a success. Many technites who at¬ 
tended told me they enjoyed the 
dance very much. We owe a vote of 
thanks to the following entertainers 
who appeared without charge to help 
us sponsor our Korean child: The 
Shirells, Cineramas, Darby Sisters 
(Joy and Lorraine), Sam Fletcher, 
Eddie Holmes, Lonnie and the Carol- 
Ions, Johnny Sardo, The Emersons 
and Alan Fredericks, a disc jockey 
of station WHOM. 

JUNIOR PROM: 

Working with presidential candi¬ 
dates Silverman and Cirillo, we have 
manage to secure a place at the Ho¬ 
tel Statler for a Junior Prom in 
June. Details of this affair will be 
announced at a future date. 

HULA HOP 

Our next dance will be held with 
ulia Richman H. S. The Stag dance 
will be held on May 15 at 8:00 P.M. 
at Julia Richman H. S. (317 East 
67th St., Man.) Buy your tickets now 
for 75c per person in the G.O. Office. 


BROOKL 




DIME 

SAVINGS BANK OF BROOKLYN 

DOWNTOWN Fulton Street ond DeKalb Ave. 

BENSONHURST..86th Street ond 19th Avenue . 

fLATBUSH Ave. i and Coney Island Ave. 

CONEY ISLAND......Mermaid Ave. and W. Ifth St. 

Mombor fodorat Daposi* Inturatt" Corporation 
























































